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cCiety, Licentiouſneſs the bane. The 
— true ſpirit of the former is as much 
alarmed at the appearance of the latter ; as 
is the government” againſt which it impu- 
dently exclaims ; and for two very cogent 
reaſons. Abad 
The one is, that ſuch audacious proceed- 
ings have always furniſhed undeniable rea- 
ſons to thoſe conſtituted in power, for ſi- 
lencing the liberty of the preſs. The ſe- 
cond is, that defigning miniſters have often 
employed baſe men to write railingly {being 
privately indemnified) againſt their admini- 
ſtration, that they might from thence al- 
ledge plauſible cauſes for circumſcribing the 
liberty of the preſs; which dire ſtep to ar- 
bitrary power heaven long avert from Great 
a ON B | Britain! 
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L BER TY is the happineſs of ſo- _ 


121 
Britain! Long may her ſons act like the 
ſpirited heirs of Liberty; but never affociate 
with the ſpurious progeny of Licentioigſueſi. 

The foremoſt place among her brawlers 
may without partiality be affigned to the 
notorious writer of the Letters to the people 
of England. Surely his friends and adhe- 
rents, if he has any, muſt now open their 
eyes, and no longer let themſelves be ſe- 
duced by error, party-zeal, or incendiary 
raging, from the fight of truth. 

If any diſpaſſionate ſtander- by take a re- 
view of not only his Letters to the people 
of England, but of thoſe alſo, ſaid to be 
tranſlated from the Italian of Angeloni ; his 
candour will them in general to 
be meer infamous libels, filled with national 
defamation, againſt the manners, cuſtoms, 
religion and laws of Great Britain: ſur- 
charged alſo with the moſt bitter invectives 
againſt particulars, that a heart over-run 
with rancorous gall could throw out. 

Even our fair ſex, hitherto the admira- 
tion of foreigners as well as natives, could 
not eſcape the foul daubing of this dealer 
in api whom he accules to have nei- 
ther fear of God, nor love of cleanli- 
neſs before their eyes. There runs thro 
the whole of his falſe accuſations ſuch an 
offenſive vein of egotiſm, as to nauſeate 
every unbiaſſed reader. ns. 


\ 


(4 ] 


This unprincipled whiffler is as ignorant 
of mankind as of ſound politics, but of co- 
rinthian intrepidity in aſſerting falſehood. 
He hath abuſed a perſonage of the firſt rank, 
becauſe he rejected, with becoming ſcorn, 
the mean offer of this ambidexter Fungoſe's 
ſcribbling in defence of his adminiſtration, 
to be declared by him (if employed) truly 
patriot, conſtitutional and exceptionable by 
none but diſaffected Wim. The noble 
duke's anſwer was, that he hoped his con- 
duct ſhould never ſtand in need of any ſuch 
ſcurrilous defender. | 64S 

His moſt unwarrantable proceedings are 
the incendiary efforts he has made, thro 
the foul channel of his ſeditious pamphlets, 
to bring our chief magiſtrates, miniſters, 
and even hoary majeſty into contempt. 

There needs no ghoſt to rife from the 
grave to inform us, that if the people be 
once taught to deſpiſe their governors, there 
follows of courſe a-diſobedience to the laws, 
which generally ends in anarchy and con- 
fuſion. 4 85 

The firſt dictates of religion, the precepts 
of virtue, and the tenets of all laws, moral 
and political, inculcate obedience to the go- 
vernment we are ſubjects to. They alſo 
preach to us a ſubmiſſive veneration for the 
magiſtracy, that thereby ſocial order, and 
proper ſubordination, may be preſerved in 
the community. | 

| B 2 How 
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recarious muſt that government be, 
any inſignificant member may 
un impunity ſtart up, and challenge every 
S of the pody politic, as often as 
Il imagine his diſterapered brain to be 

actuated by a Pſendo-patriot paroxyſm. 
Can any calm thinker, even among the 
diſſatisfied, but think ſach an aſſumed pri- 
2 is an abuſe of liberty, and that far 
— of any public utility, it muſt cer- 
— tend to the total ſubverſion of or- 
e muſt finally terminate in the utter de- 
ſtruction of that ſociety, in which it is ſuf- 


| fered to riot, thro the ſupine, nay ſhame- 


ful paſſiveneſs of thoſe who ought to have 
ſuppreſſed it, in faithful diſcharge of their 
duty to their country, and their ſovereign. 
The wiſeſt, nay the beſt of men, are not 
entirely immaculate from the tincture of 
ſome favourite vice or folly. Thoſe perſons 
only are, in the general, to be declared good, 
if, from a due ſcrutiny of their condutt, the 


balance appears to preponderate on. the fide 
of virtue. 


Yet all cankered ſcriblers, ** as the ob- 


of our preſent animadverſion, hunt 


after the blotted parts of the characters of 
men; which, when diſcovered (for what 


human being is entirely exempt) they are 


indefatigable to paint them, and them only 


out to public view. All good qualities they 
\ pals 


LPN 
over with a profound and Dan hs 


The N er we attack is 


of ſo malignant a ſpirit, that he rakes, by the 


information of ſervants, into the ſecrets of 
families, and the infirmities ef nature, or 


of conſtitutions not aſſorted, which he ex- 


hibits for public laughter; ſeaſoning them 
at the ſame time with a not only unchriſtian 
and ungentleman- like, but even inhuman 
imprecation: ſuch as that of imploring the 
curſe of barrenneſs on thoſe who had never 
offended him, but becauſe they and their 
friends had not hired him to abuſe others: 
ſo the vendible dirt-cart, which he had 
ready for any other, he diſcharged at their 
doors, in order to force trade. 
What a peſt of ſociety. muſt ſuch a man 
be, whoſe malice, when it cannot find out 
a real fault, never ſtops at inventing one; 
his motto being, ſe non e vero, e ben trovato. 
No matter for the truth of it, ſo it tells well 
to inflame the people; for inſtance (among 
many other flagrant examples) a forged * 
ter, dated at Minorca, from the then gene- 
ral, now lord ee to his n in 
London. 

It muſt have 3 every good ſubject, 
to have diſcovered. ſo ſtrong an appetite for 
ſcandal in the public, that. ſuch low Billingſ- 


gate ng as is diffuſed through all his 


letters, 
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letters; ſnould fu 


_ © is guilty of the former, 


rniſh them the leaſt enter- 


tainment. Experience has long ſince taught 


_ all polite ſocieties, that, reproachful invec- 


tives, by ſeldom, or rather never reforming, 
ſerve but to make careleſs of opinion, all 
perſons ſocrudely and injudiciouſſy attacked 
tor which we can cite very good authority. 

He (ſays. lord Bolingbroke, but lord 
Bolingbroke's abilities are held in contempt 
by our letter- writer, a mine of modeſty) 
< who writes an invective does a haſe and 
< wicked thing ; becauſe his deſign is to 
« diſturb the quiet, and deſtroy the peace 
of another man, but not to reform him, 
or ſerve the public. And the pen of ſuch 
a writer, like one of thoſe ſcourges, of 
which the profound Meibomius has writ 
ſo learnedly, while it chaſtiſes the perſon, 
< ſerves only to provoke the vice. 

In another place lord Bolingbroke ob- 
ſerves, © To attack a vice, a folly, or an 


error, is correction. To attack the per- 


< ſon is defamation. He who writes an in- 
vective does a ſilly thing, becauſe he loſes 


© his end; and the wiſeſt of men has ſaid, 


Hie that uttereth flander is a fool. 
Even truth loſes its force from an in- 


vective, as it does in a panegyric. In one 


it is thrown into the lump with malice ; 
© in the other with flattery. And he who 
5. is, who writes 

LS 
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ainſt the man, not againſt his crimes, 
* vices or follies, ſeldom proves any thing 
© more than his own envy, and the other's 
3 1 5 [4.0727 
- Had the barefaced letter-writerto thepeo- 
= of England taken this great nora for 
is guide, he could not have e ſo odi- 
ous and puniſhable a part. This man, who 
has wantonly ſtripp'd perſonages in the 
higheſt ſtations of every ſocial qualification 
and moral virtue; not ſatisfied to reſt there, 
attributed to ſame, in order to ſow diſſention 
in the royal family, moſt pernicious views, 
ſuch as that of thwarting the lineal ſucceſſi- 
on : could not pardon a truth told of him by 
Dr. Battie, which was, his not being a mem- 
ber of the royal academy of ſciences of 
Paris, as he has impudently prefix'd to his 
phyſical rhapſody. On the liſt of her mem- 
bers no ſuch name as S———'s$ ever a 
peared. He indeed, and hundreds of petty 
retainers to ſciences in Europe, &c. may, 
upon ſollicitation to ſome of the real mem- 
bers, be allowed to be correſpondents ; that 
is, have leave to inform the' academy, by 
addreſſing to any member, of whatever 
curious phenomena may have occurred in 
the places of their reſidence. 8 
Members are obliged to give in uſeful 
diſſertations from time to time; nothing 
Sg appears in that academy's publica- 
| TIT _ n1o0ns: 
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injury: ſome 


1.8 
tions.” Nay, in the humble quality of cor- 
reſpondent, we have not as yet heard of his 


communicating anything to them. Yet this 


choleric and turbulent man threatened de- 
ſtruction to the mild and inoffenſive Dr. 
Battie, for denying his being a mem- 
ber of the academy of ſciences of Paris, an 
abſolute truth: yet overweeningly thinks, 
that miniſters of ſtate, &c. are to receive all- 
his calumaniating abuſe, unreſentingly, and 
in kind part. It is amazing, that the moſt 


wanton a in offending, are ſo very 
irtitable when attacked themſelves. 


And no doubt it would be curious to 
hear him vent his reſentment againſt our 
anĩmadvetſions, in terms, perhaps, ſimilar 
to theſe, © Was there ever ſuch; a lying 
© ſcoundrel as this obſcure fellow, who 
© thus falſely traduces me, and to whom, 
in all probability, I have never done any 
people may be weak 
enough to believe his falſe and wicked 
aſertions againſt me. I wiſh I could know 
© this miniſterial tool; for if there be any 
< blot in him, his family or relations how- 
ever diſtant, I would inſtantly publiſh it, 
and for want of true facts, ſhould not ſtop 
at inventing falſe ones. 
Aſt this man the motive of his incendiary 
writing, his grave, but ridiculous anſwer is, 
it was a debt he owed his country, TI 
1s 


1 

his conſcience would not let him ſleep in 
quiet till he ſhould have diſcharged it; his 
real creditors might at the ſame time wiſh 
him to be endowed with ſuch a delicate feel- 
ing in regard to them, 1 

When a man in a qualified ſtation of life 
writes againſt miniſterial meaſures, from a 
principle he is ſincere in, he is to be a 
proved, when right; and whenotherwiſe, be- 
comes an object of generous compaſſion, But 
when a hackney brawler opens his foul 
mouth, ready to bark or be dumb, as hal- 
lood on by a ſalary, or ſop'd advantageouſly 
into falence ; ſuch a caitif? muſt be a proper 
object of contempt, becauſe he ſports with 
the peace of the ſubjects, which he wan- 
tonly ſacrifices to his ſelfiſh views. 
Such an <cither-ſide man is our letter- 
writer, according to his own frequent con- 
feſſions; to wit, that he could write better 
for the miniſtry than againſt them, but that 
as they did not accept of his ſervice, his 
reviling them was entirely their own fault. 
How monſtrous, has been this man's in- 
gratitude againſt his native country, whoſe 
impetuous ſpirit, if he dared to indulge it, 
would not permit him to live long in any 
other. If he had dared to venture the 
thouſandth part againſt the miniſtry of his 
favourite France, what muſt have been his 
fate ere now? to * in gallies, or perpe- 
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tual impriſonment; His now profeſſed love 


for France; where he was never known to 
any man of* conſequence, never received 
any civilities, but rather the contrary, pro- 
ceeds from the abſurd and contradictory 


temper of the man; for we know, from good 
authority, that when there, he always cried 


down France in private companies, where 


he dared, and extolled England on all oc- 


caſions, daily wiſhing to return thither. 
Nay, we ſhall not be ſurprized, to ſee 
him in his future ravings in print veer about, 
and undeify the god of his idolatry, Mr. 
Secretary P— t; againſt whoſe meaſures he 
hath already let eſcape ſome expreſſions of 
diſapprobation, on account of his not having 
ſears or him to conſult with; nay more, that 
he began to find out that his eloquence, 


which he had compared to St. Michael's 


ſword, was all puerile declamation, and 
that he inclined to believe Mr. F—x the 
abler ſtateſman. © © 

On the firſt account of the ſea fight in 
the Mediterranean, he ſaid in a public place, 
he hoped he ſhould live to ſee the late unfor- 


tunate Mr. B—g hanged. He was rebuked 


by one who overheard him, for having 
uttered what was unbecoming a gentleman, 
or a good Chriftian, When afterwards 
he was rey” ca to, to/write in the behalf 


appy Wan the * 
of 
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of gold before him, cleared his eyes imme- 
diately. He ſaw things in quite another 
light, he calculated to a nicety-the different 
diameters of the balls, &c. and moſt abun- 
dantly recriminated others, inſtead of evincing 
the innocence of his client. Nay, in his 
account of the ſaid gentleman's death, he 
intereſted the elements in his behalf, made 
the Ramillies break from her moorings, &c. 
and advanced ſeveral other ſtrokes of monkiſi 
declamation. anbei 19 e 
He with as much vehemence regenerated 
the-hard fated B—g to virtue, as he labour- 
ed to decty his late adored faint,” general 
Blakeney in coffee-houſes; (which loſt him 
the hearts of many Hibernians, to whom he 
paid court, deſpiſing them internally, and 
ridiculing them wherever he thought him- 
ſelf ſafe) for, according to him, truly By 
ſhould have ſuffered for having made fo bad 
a defence, and B—g have had the honours 
paid to him, which the other undeſervingly 
enjoyed. 'His-majeſty's judgment in reward- 
ing and puniſhing was diſplayed in a very 
diſadvantageous ligt. 
His behaviour to ſome jacobites, who ſe- 
conded him on account of their thinking 
that he Mclined to their fide was extraordi- 
nary. On Mr. P—ts being appointed ſecre- 
' tary of ſtate, © Gentlemen (quoth he) Iam 
* forry to tell you, I have diſagreeable news 
„ C 2 for 


* 
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ale of the 


( 12] 
© for you. There are how no more hopes for 

ou or your P—, for Mr. P—t and I 
1 ſettled affairs. He is to train upyoung 
c G—ge in patriot and conſtitutional prin- 
0 ciples; ſo no more of the 8— ts. 

By this declaration he loſt ſome abettors, 
who, on the late exgence, would have 
bailed him. His conduct to a deceaſed alder- 
man is not a whit leſs ſingular. The alderman 


employed. him at a ſalary of two hundred 
pounds per annum, payable fifty pounds 


quarterly, to write the Monitor, and fur- 
niſhed him the materials. The firſt quarter 
he received by way of earneſt. He was alſo 
to enjoy part of the profit reſulting from the 

per. But he ſeat ſuch incorrect 
and indig 121 ſtuff in return to his patrons, 
that they cberged him. The materials he 
kept, — ſupplied him for his Letters to 


. the people of England. The ſimilarity of 


matter therein — with that in the 
Monitor, made people for a long time ima- 
gine they were written by one and the ſame 
hand. Our incendiary hero, not ſatisfied 
with his firſt quarter s payment by the de- 


cCeaſed alderman; tho” diſmiſſed from the 


ſervice, threatened to-commence a ſuit a- 
gainſt his heirs, in order to oblige them to 
abide by an honorary contract, for which he 
had given no value; otherwiſe he would 
denounce them to the Nate as ſowers of diſ- 
affection. | They 


3 


(a CO 


tu) 

They laughed at his impotent malice'; 
he — bis cud, and thought proper to 
re in ſilenc Eis next turn about was 

pply to the — thro” the channel 
of 2 2 their emiſſaries. They ate 'know- 
ing ones, and always ready to ſhew coun- 
tenance to any perſon weak enough to offer 
himſelf to be the tool of their ficke In 
conjunction with them the Teſt, of Conftitu- 


tional Journal was undertaken; and one um- 


ber only publiſhed. The two caricaturing 
brothers found their new journey man politi- 
cian rude, ſelf-ſufficietit, and intractable. He 
treated them as ignorant medlers, paltry po- 
liticians, and quite incapable 61 writing. 

From ſuch mutual contempt of the lately 


contracted parties, the Hort-lived Þartner- 
thid ceaſed. 


The 


urbed foitit of the LatddbiWiter 


telolving, that the public (as far as in him 


lay) ſhould know as little quiet as his on 
ſplenetic and diſſatisfied breaſt, ſtarted a 
Pups, called The Citizen, which he ſoon 
withdrew from, on the printer and pub- 


 liſher's refuſing ſome dangerous papers he 


ſent to them; declaring, that they had not 


ſo violent an appetite for confinement, &c. 
as he ſeemed to have. 


Stung at ſo unexpected a refuſal, from 
varlets, whom he thought, depending for a 


livelihood on him ; his — ſpirit, with his 
| , uſual 
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uſual politeneſs, called them taſcals, ſcoun- 
drels, of Magna Charta, as far as 
came within their dirty ſphere of action; 
that truly, for his part, he would have no 
more to do with ſuch fellows, and bid them 
get ſome body elſe to write their paper. 
They took him at his word ; and acted ac- 
cordinglr. 

His — 5 channel of letter-writing ſtill 
remained, thro which. he diſembogued all 


his filth. The moſt turbid | of thoſe. foul 


ſtreams is the ſixth Letter, wherein there is 
very little truth or argument; butabundance 
of abuſe, and a ſuperficial ſmattering of the 
preſent political ſtate of Europe, gleaned in 
coffce-houſes, and ſkimmed in a Hurry from 
ſome political pap mphlets. For it is obvious, 
that the man has no ſyſtematic knowledge 
of things, as we ſhall: — in our review 
of the fixth Letter; the whole of which will 
appear to be an immethodical and incohe- 
rent jumble. | 
From the title. page alone, the abſtract 
of all his political . writings, the genius of 
this writer may be gueſſed at. 
© A fixth Letter to the people of Eng- 
* land, on the progreſs. of National Ruin; 
in which it is ſhewn, that the preſent 
« grandeur of France, and calamities of this 
nation, are owing to the influence of Ha- 
© noxcr on the councils of England. 


And 


( 15 1 
And I bote and bebold a pale horſe ; amd 
© his name that ſat on him vas death; and 
© bell * rich with him, Revelations chap. vi, 
ever. 875 

Of which, the wicked drift is to 
engage the readers odium/ for the lub 
trious houſe of Hanover, to which we are 
indebted for all the bleſſings and happineſs 
we enjoy. From the abuſe of ſovereign 
power, the tranſition is natural to a profa- 
nation of the holy ſcriptures, which oy 
the regal authority. 

By the pale horſe in his impious —_ 
is meant the white horſe of Hanover: 
the rider, his moſt excellent 8 4 
ſquinted at; and hell followed with him,” 
ſignifies all loyal adherents to his govern- 
ment. Vile parricide, to_thus traduce the 
beſt of princes, with all zealous ſupporters 
of his right, and of our. preſent happy 
eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate. 

From page, 1, to page 7, he moſt ſe- 
riouſly informs us, that when we are 
„ we are not bad, and vice verſa, 
when bad not good. He then irrefragably 
affirms, that public virtue is the ſupport of 
ſtates, and vice the ſubverter of them. This 
common pg doctrine, of which, in all his 
writings he is fond, in order to {well the 
pamphlet's price; for his patriot ſpirit thinks 
it n to have a retroſpect to ſelf, * the 
ame 


own ſafety. 


© tives of England to oppoſe the uſurpation 


ſame that he ſerves his dear country: and 
which, as he ſtrongly inſinuates, he is the 
only man endowed with ſufficient integrity 
and parts to reſcue from impending deſtruc- 
tion, Ho barbarous is it in our ſtateſmen 
not to take him in as a help-mate for theic 


* 


In page 7, he learnedly informs us, that 
England is ſurrounded by the ſea, with 
other articles as. univerſally known; then 
gradually proceeds to prove the tenour of 
his motto, and expoſe the cauſe of all our 
preſent calamities in his jaundiced imagi- 
nation, and therefore ſays, __ * 

To effectuate this as it ought to be, I 
< mult recur to thoſe. times when James 
the ſecond was exil'd from theſe realms ; 
< it will be neceſſary alſo to remind you, 
< what were the honorable diſpoſitions of 
* Engliſhmen, the happy ſtate and condition 
of your commerce and taxes at that hour. 
At that time, the love of liberty and 
their conſtitution, truly animated the na- 


of unlawful power in the ſovereign and 
* his miniſters; then it was, the zeal for 
the eſtabliſhed faith, inſpired our biſhops 
© to reſiſt every attempt upon your religion 
© then it was you were a brave and honour- 
able people l then it was that two millions 
* ſupplied the annual expence in time of 
| © war, 


* 
se 


*%, .» 
war, which is now riſen to twelve ! then 
it was you paid only four ſhillings taxes 
in every twenty which you ſpent,” which 
are now riſen to fourteen! then it was 
8 your manufacturers and huſbandmen la- 


* boured- for themſelves and their country 


© only, which are now doom'd to toil four- 
© teen hours out of every twenty, for inſatiate 
* Germans ! then it was you reapt the fruits” 
of your own induſtry and commerce un- 
© moleſted in the enjoyments of them, by 
H n harpies!] then it was your reve- 
* nues/ and ſelves were unmortgaged, and 
© Jaws eſtabliſhed, which in fact made yo 

© a free people ſuch was your bliſsful fate 

© when james was driven hence, and Wil- 
< Ham and Mary mounted the throne of their 
father, and of thoſe- realms; a ſituation 


© which no other ſtate in Europe could 


< poſſeſs, becauſe not bleſſed with ſuch na- 
* tural advanta 

What is all this. but heated Ain en 
without one argument to ſupport it. With 
what unparallelled effrontery he miſrepre- 
ſents the revolution, the golden zra of Britiſh - 
happineſs, as well as the glorious prince 


0 


who effected it, at the hazard of his le. F, 


Thus run this caitif's words. 

With the ſeeds of liberty there were 
© then ſown the tares of deſtruction, which 
2 have fince ſprang up, and choaked the 

D DER harveſt 
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© harbeſt of your expectations; in fact, Wil- 
© liam brought with bim a love for the 
< Dutch, whom he quitted, ſuperior to that 
for the Engliſh to whom he came; he 
* ungratefully neglected the intereſt of that 
people, who had preſented him with three 
* kingdoms, in preference of Dutch bogs 
and marſhes; and the pernicious councils 
of the ſtadtholder, directed the deſigns of 
* the king of England; from that fountain, 
© the ſtream of your misfortunes has begun, 
© fromthence it has augmented in its courſe, 
and continually flowed with ſtill more 
© troubled waters; it was he that attached 
you to the evils of the continent, and firſt 
* deprived, you of the bleflings which God 
has given you; to this cauſe it will be 
proved, that your-prefent calamities and 
the preſent grandeur of France, are wholly 
tobe attribute. 

Nor were the happy circumſtances of 
© this land, the only bleſſing which attend- 
ed it at the coming of William to the 
« throne; the ee of the French, your 
* natural rivals, was then engaged and oc- 
cupied in purſuits the moſt favourable to 
the welfare of England; which had they 
not been interrupted by the prediſection 
of that Dutch king of England, in favour 
of the united provinces, would in all hu- 
man probability have terminated in the 

Sen 2 * rum 
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© ruin of France, with reſpect to the only 
point in which you-ought to oppoſe her 
© commerce, and placed you in the ſituction 
© to which you ought only to aſpire, em- 
7 hCG 
How diſreſpectful and inſolent is the ap- 
pellation of © that Dutch king of England. 
But we fhall ſee many more ſuch polite 
ſtrokes as we proceed, W 20 3 
Now it was that England ſhould have 
* indulged this propenſity, by not oppoſing 
the arms of France; but we had then 
© exiled an Engliſh and received a Dutch 
© king: men of honour, true- patriotiſm, 
* and found policy, would have feized this 
happy opportunity to render France leſs 
formidable, by fayouting her deſigns, and 
© not like beaſts of the forreſt, thought of 
© humbling her by dint of horns, fangs, 
teeth and brute force only; this was the 
duty of an Engliſh monarch, but the title 
© of ſtadtholder being united in the ſame per- 
© fon, and Dutch love prevailing over the 
* king of England and Engliſh welfare, a 
war was undertaken by England againſt 
France, with a view to preſerye the united 
© provinces and defend the houſe of Auſtria 
from the arms of the grand monarch. 
The reaſons which were then offer'd as 
© motives to that war are proved to be en- 
© tirely groundleſs; and conſequences intirely 
SRLLF © | D I c pro- 


tal 

* propitious to England, would have flow'd 
from her being inactive in that war, cer- 
tainly you then will no longer heſitate one 
moment, to. conclude. that William laid 
the firſt foundation of your ruin, and thence 
derived the epithet of immortal; for alas 
the advantages which accompanied his 
being crowned, are they not long ſince 
| | _ vaniſhed ? tho' the end of thoſe evils which 
1 hs entailed upon you, the moſt penetrating 

3 eye can not perceive.” 
"Dae: is 4 flaming inſtance, of the letter- 
1 Writers urbanity, The Dutchman to be 
„ 0 indulged in his love to Holland and in his 
i 15 755 to France, and careleſs of Eng- 

hg, gave his miniſters full leave to plun- 
der and undo you, by leading you into 
© that war; and they in return, indulged 
t thoſe propenſities in William, to enjoy an 

. uninterrupted power of pillaging their fel - 
| low ſubjects; whether this mutual acqui- 
© eſcence between king and miniſters ceaſed 
| after his death, will in the ſequel be diſ- 
RN © covered, and if it has yet come to an end; 
oo but let me examine each of them ſepa- 

« rately. 
| : Could William in his alliance. againſt 
Prance, be faid to have entered into that 


— — _ 
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hag 
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s confederacy, to ſuſtain the proteſtant in- 
« tereſt, with a potentate tho moſt bigatted 
2 all catholic PIR, and who a 
5 FER N ' -- .\ & t 
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that time perſecuting his ſubjects in Hun- 
© gary and other parts of his dominions, en- 
© deavouring to extirpate the proteſtant re- 
© ligion from amongſt them; if religion 
operated in William towards this treaty, 
© muſt it not be to oppreſs rather than ſup- 
port the proteſtant cauſe? | 
Our blundering politician, no doubt, ſnapt 
his fingers for joy, at this ſpecious argument, 
which on the leaſt examination will appear 
fundamentally abſurd. The political and 
religious; views of a nation, are often = 
diſtin, which this letter-writer muſt 
been convinced of, had he taken a — 
time to reflect that, to uſe his own words, 
A potentate the moſt bigotted of all ca- I 
'© tholic princes, and who was at that time Wh 
perſecuting his ſubjects in Hungary, and 1 
in other parts of his dominions, endea- 1 
vouring to eradicate the proteſtant religion ym 
from amongſt them, was the prince of 33 | 


Orange's-principal ally, and great abettor in 
dethroning king. James the ſecond ; - and 
when unable to turniſh money himſelf, to 
aſſiſt William in the execution of his ſcheme, 
borrowed conſiderable ſums from the pope, 
which he remitted to the prince of Orange. 
The pope's money appearing very fluſh 
immediately after the revolution, furniſhed 
the proteſtants with this plauſible argument, - 
to ng over the roman catholics to n gil 
| ide, , 08 
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riſe againſt 


022] 
| How bad a man muſt king lunes 


ve been, ſince the pope, the ſupreme 
that religion, for adhering to whoſe 
4 itious worſhip he bigottedly for- 
c feited three e mn 3 


ſide, 
© ha 
© of 


« to dethrone him.“ 


What was the emperor's. motive to aſſiſt 
William, a proteſtant prince, in dethroning 
James a roman catholic king, but that he 
might have in proteſtant William become 


monarch of Eogland, a ſtill more powerful 


ally to pull — Lewis, allowed to be the 
maſt Chriſtian of all roman catholic: kings. 
Nay, he would at the ſame time have excited 
the French - oteſtants of the Cevennes, to 
ic lawful ſovereign, not cer- 
tainly from any motive of religion, but of 


ſtate policy, which, 2 Oe oy are to 
. diſtinguiſned. 


Through page 17; runs a moſt; Alliberal 


Ny — miſrepreſentation of the Ger- 


manic body. Our preceding comment, quite 
invalidates What he advances in page 18. 
He begins in page 19, to prattle in the ig- 


norant coffee-houſe ſtrain, of the ballance 


of power; but, as his practice is, when he 
finds himſelf ſhort of — * and argu- 


ments, he launches into ene and in- 


vective; as for example, 18 
Even at that very time when William 
ſacrificed this land, on the altar of the 


united 


( 23 ] 

© united-provinces, Holland was as truly the 
© rival of England as France, by her exten- 
ſive commerce and riches ; and as juſtly 
the object of Engliſh jealouſy: at leaſt not 
© many years before in the reign of Ohatles 
II. it manifeſtly. appears to be ſo; but to 
comply with the preſent way of thinking, 
and the conſequences which have followed 
fince that time, let me allow that France 
was then as it is at preſent, the moſt for- 
* midable and immediate rival of this na- 
© tion; the ſole ſtate whoſe power, policy 
and arms, England has a' juſt cauſe to 
* dread, and whoſe influence it was then 
* chiefly concerned to counteract and ſup- 
* preſs; ought it then to have been one mo- 
© ment's debate, much leſs a reſolution, 
© that Auſtria and the united provincesſhould 
© have been ſuſtained, at the expence of 
© this nation, when France muſt have been 
rendered leſs your rival, and leſs fortmida- 
ble, by declining to oppoſe her arms, and 
enter into confederacy againſt her? what- 
< ever might have been the fate of thoſe 
© two powers, could France have been a 
* reaſonable object of oppoſition, otherwiſe 
than as it ſtood in the way of Engliſh wel- 
fare and if the ſucceſs of the French arms 
© over Germany and Holland, would have 
© conſpired to the intereſt of England; and 
* the ſucceſs of Holland, and the emperor 

% * would 


— 
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a combination of tremendous power, tho” 


1 24 ] 
8 would in no ſenſe have contributed to ag- 
grandize this ſtate; why was the firſt to 
de oppoſed, and and the — ſuſtained at 
« ſuch immenſe expence ? for to introduce 
the prejudices of kings born in other lands, 
and to rule over ſlaviſh ſubjects as motives 
to the conduct of à free people, is to 
adopt the maxims of deſpotiſm, and undo 
yourſelves; to involve this nation in that 
war, ſquander; millions in. ſupporting the 
confederacy, indulge the hate in William 
againſt Lewis: . what was it but to permit 
caprice or paſſion to defeat the efforts of 
reaſon, folly to miſguide and hood wink 
che ſteps of wiſdom, and che brute to pre- 
fide over the man. 

In anſwer: to this rant, which by the . 
taken few may be called ſp iter Ea deemed 
by us vehemently brutal and inconſequent, our 
ſhort anſwer is, that if France were to 
conquer Germany and the united provinces, 
England muſt inevitably be ſubdued by ſuch 


all her ſubjects were-Shebbeares ; and that, 
we are. ſure, the letter-writer will think 1 
very bold aſſertion. 

From page 22, to page 26, the lether- 


writer is a drivelling dotard, hunting his own 
| ſhadow; after which, he very flounderingly 


reaſons, on what would be the effects of 
France's conquering Holland.  _ 4 
_ N 0 Suc 


Ia 1 
Such then being the moſt probable con- 
© ſequences, What could France have ob- 
* tained by this conqueſt? ſea- ports ſhe had 
already more favourably ſituated on the 
© channel, to annoy our trade by privateers 
to extend her own, and to make deſcents 
on this iſland ; beſides thoſe in the Medi- 
© terranean, and at that time not half em- 
* ployedz an army alſo muſt have been 
© maintained, to have held the turbulence 
of Dutchmen in ſubjection, and the dykes 
preſerved to keep land from drown- 
ing; the expence of which being enor- 
mous, would have induced the French 
either t have neglected the latter, and 
overwhelmed the coyntry, or exhauſted 
her finances, and employed her troops in 
eſerving what could not under a deſpotic 
ead have half ſupplied; that which was 
© neceſſary on ſuch dccaſion and for ſuch 
« defigris.” * 2 boy 
When conqueſt is extended over poor 
inland provinces, the ſupporting them is 
burthenſome and expenſive tothe conqueror; 
but when an acquiſition is made of maritime 
ones, ſuch as the provinces of Holland, rich 
by domeſtic induſtry, and foreign com- 
merce: then numberleſs advantages muſt 
acerue ta the poſſeſſor of them. Suppoſe the 
French king, ſhould not chuſe to con- 
hde in Dutch troops, the ſafe-guard of 
4 8 8 Holland 
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Another advantage would 
to compleat the ſcheme of France's political 
views, which have always beencautious of let- 


— ones, to the 


ND | a6 1 
Holland; nor like to draft from his national 
forces, and make the Dutch incorporate 
with them: he might, however, levy many 
thouſands of men, in the Swiſs Cantons, not 
to mention ſome Northern ntates, from 
each of whom, he might hire a little army. 
The pay of all theſe troops quartered in 


HFolland, would there be ſpent, and for the 


moſt part, return to the ſources they had 
flowed from. What mighty turmoil would 
it be to the French monarch, to keep Hol- 
land in quiet ſubjection, and receive the 
ſweet redundancies of her public treafure— 

1 hence ariſe, 


ting her nobleſſe meddle in trade, fearing, leſt, 
the affluence to be got eee, ſhould in 
time diffuſe a too general a diſlike to the 
8 rty attendant on 228 profeſſion of arms; 
while ſhe kept up the military pirit in 
her hereditary provinces, commerce, which 
ſupplies the ſinews of war, might be cul- 
tivated with the greateſt induſtry in her ac- 
ual terrour, and 
vent alarms of Great Britain; in oppo- 
fition of all the oracle of falſchood advances 
to the contrary: who expatiates in an abſurd 


reverie, on the neceſſary extent of dominion 
from Page 28. 


He 


r 
He forms to himſelf, in page 30, &c. 
chimerical notions of France's conquerin 
Germany, and the ineffectuality of which it 
would prove. In page 33, his notions about 
the nes of power are ſingular, and 
quaintly ridiculous. i; - 164M 
Being returned home from his wild ex- 
curſions, thro France, Holland, and Ger- 
many, he renews his diſaffected barking. 
© Dutch intereſt vanquiſhed that of Eng- 
land, averſion to Lewis drew us to oppoſe 
France in her chimera of univerſal empire, 
© and formed the firſt links of that chain, 
which hath ſince ſo fatally encreaſed, and 
bound you to all the curſes of being united 
© with the continent, under the ſeductive 
terms of proteſtant intereſt, German li- 
© berty, and balance of power. There is 
* yet another view of our confederacy with 
the Dutch and the emperor, which merits 
* conſideration; it is what might have proved 
the probable conſequence of this alliance 
in conquering France: but as during this 
© Dutchman's reign, your lives and money 
were ingloriouſly ſquandered without vic- 
* tory, I purpoſely omit it till the tranſac- 
© tions in the reign of queen Ann are laid 
© + Ci hobo * 
This is very methodical, to give us a 
view of the ſubſequent reign, before he does 
of the preceding : but his fixth letter, hence- 
| GS forward, 
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ſorward, is all chaotic confuſion and ribal- 
dry. The reader now expects the letter- 
writer is going to Ren 2 picture of queen 
Anne's reign, no ſuch thing, for the laſt 
line qu from him is immediately fol- 

lowed by, 2 OD 
© During the reign of this Dutch king, 
died the „ee duke of Glouceſter, the 
moſt afflicting cataſtrophe with which 


8 heaven till that time, had viſited this iſle; 


from what a proſpect of felicity was this 
* kingdom then cut off; had the almighty 

* defigned him to rule this land, what im- 
menſe treaſures you would have poſſeſſed, 
what deluges of Engliſh blood had been 
unlaviſhed, what numberleſs ſubjects had 
been ſpared, who have ſince fattened the 
eagles of Germany with their gore; what 
floods of tears already ſhed and till to be 
poured forth, would then have been pre- 
vented ; miniſters could not have ſacrificed 
you to the intereſt of German electors, 
and party had been extinct in perfect uni- 
on; ye had laboured and ſpread your ſails, 
ye had ſown and reapt for 9 and 
. * and for an Engliſh king alone; the voice 
of lamentation and mourning for England 
neglected and undone, had been unheard 
in your ſtreets; the intereſt of you and 
your ſovereign, the object of your and his 
* wiſhes had been the ſame ; your 25 
„„ | rs: $2 © had 
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© had been inviolate, your faith unbroken; 


* your courage unabated by corruption, ef- 
feminacy and floth ; 'ye had been revered 
amongſt the nations, God and religion had 
reigned over your actions, and the conſti- 
tution of the realm remained untainted 
and entire. | | 


i; Bye, 0 


-. Granting that this deſcription of an Eng- 


liſh golden age would have happened under 
the duke of Glouceſter's auſpicious reign, 
had he lived to come to the throne, to whom 
ſhould we ſtand indebted for the manifold 


bleſſings? why doubtleſs to the miniſtri 


angel of the revolution; the glorious Wil- 
liam, who is with an affected ſneer ſo fre- 


quently called a Dutch king, by this ſelf- 
__ contradictory libeller, as will appear by his 


own paragraph that immediately follows. 

* bf theſe bleſſings you were then de- 
< prived. Heaven in wrath againſt Eng- 
© liſhmen unmindful of the bliſs which it 
© had beſtowed them, by indulging a Dutch 
king with purſuing Dutch intereſts, ' to 
the undoing of - themſelves and country, 
and in juſt puniſhment to their fins, ſnatch- 


© ed this precious being to itſelf, and the 


< illuſtrious houſe of Hanover was ſeated 
© on the throne of thoſe kingdoms, Wil- 

© liam conquered by the Man he hated, have 

ing chained you to the continental in- 

© tereſts, laviſhed immenſ# ſums of Engliſh 
| 2 ©. treaſure, 
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© treaſure, on German and Dutch meaſures, 
* mortgaged you for ten millions of mo- 
© ney, and ſpread corruption on all degrees 
© of men, was now ſummoned to anſwer 
© for his fins, which as the effect of them 
< ſtill continues vigorouſly operating to your 
* undoing, it may be preſumed that heaven 
did not lightly puniſh the ungrateful of- 
< fender. | 
What a heap of nonſenſical confuſion is 
8 here, dictated by blind and rancorous malice ! 
{| Having thus interred and judged king Wil- 

| lam in a moſt unchriſtian manner, he pro- 

ceeds to queen Anne's aſcending the throne, 

p. 36. though he had above premiſed that 

he would give us a view of her reign before 

he ſhould enter on the merits of king Wil- 

liam; whom he makes the giver of all good, 
and all evil, What a prepoſterous head 

In the ſame page and following, he gives 
not an over candid account of the two great 

parties in her reign, and in a moſt imprudent 
manner traduces the Hanoverian ſucceſſion. 

On the other hand the Hanoverian En- 

gliſhmen trembled for the proteſtant cauſe, 

* and all the ſectaries were eternally trum- 
peting the bleſſings which mult attend the 
coming of the houſe of Hanover, the 
preſbyterian meffith ; and that the ſcarlet 

© whore, - popery-and ſlavery, fire and fag- 

© got, muſt moſt vertainly be the inſepatable 
2 TS: © attendants 


LE (31] 
* attendants of the return of the houſe of 
Stuart. 

What evils a Stuart on the throne: of 
England would have produced, can be 
8 7 a ſpeculative conſideration at preſent; 
however it may be perfectly . 
what are the bleflings which came with a 
© north-eaſt wind from Germany, and the 
effects of them were never more conſpi- 
* cuous than at this unparallel'd moment. 

Here the letter-writer avowedly and 
openly pays his court to the a party. 
He beſpatters in p. 39, &c. the great duke 
of Marlborough, and lends him anti- national 
views. he never had; is tediouſly prolix in 
common place reflexions againſt the victories 
obtained by his grace to p. 46, and then 
totally bewilders himſelf in abſurd ſuppoſi- 
tions, Which having almoſt lulled his ſpleen 
aſleep, he irritates it to break out into new 
abuſe. | 
France then though you have made her 
© your rival, is not naturally your enemy, 
© at leaſt ſhe muſt have been an ineffectual 


one, but for the prevailing intereſts of alien 
nations. It is not therefore her intereſt 
© that.you loſe your liberty, it may be that 
* you preſerve it | turn your eyes then to- 
« wards Germany, there you will perceive 
the poiſoned ſource of all your calami- 
ties ; of which * have ſo largely drank ; 
| * whoſe 


132 
© whole intereſt; N. wiſh, and whos 

* Purſuit it is that you become llaves, the 

* more effeQually to ſupport her quarrels 
: — and ag z and I fincerely wiſh the 0 
y may never come, when 
be * 9 1 125 lore protection 55 

e very rivals, whom 
ye are now induſtriouſly taught to hate, 
Y * to kroop yorr attention from: the odjects of 

© your ruin. 

Is not this diſcovery of his a wonderful 
one, that France is not naturally England's 
enemy. We fancy, in ſpite of the great and 
unrivalled abilities he thinks he has, he 
will find it difficult to perſuade the nation to 
the co . He relapſes p. 49, into feve- 
riſh dreams about the German ſyſtem, &c. 
In this letter-writer's head of violent 
tranſition, France our natural friend, and 
Hanover our natural foe, conſpire againſt us; 
for thus ſays he, 

The intereſt of France and Hanover; 
being perfectly fimilar ; and that of Eng- 
land diametrically op to them ; has 
it not fatally followed, that this kingdom 
has never engaged in the defign of uniting 
all the German dominions under one 

head, but ed with the views of 
* France in favour of the Brunſwick fa- 
< mily, till it is I feat diſabled from purſu- 
ing the oppoſite deſign, if ever it * 


x your liberties from 


1 
© be happily detached from the deſtructive 
© influence of Hanoverian councils? thus 
© in this view and in this manner, France 
and Hanover have been, and ſtill continue 
to be, equally the enemies of you and 
© your welfare. | POINTY 

In the next page not able to ſuppreſs his 
fondneſs for Hanover, he lets eſcape a few 
of his favourite crudities. 

*< During this reign, an intereſt which had 
© been created to preſerve William on the 
throne, received great additional ſtrength: 
this was the encreafing the national debt, 
The money'd men, contractors with the 
miniſtry for naval ſtores and military re- 
quiſites, jobbers, Jews, and Change-Alley 
brokers, had acquired immenſe fortunes 
in the funds, without bringing one addi- 
tional ſhilling to the general riches. To 
give this the ſanction of public utility, it 
was ſplendidly baptifed with the dazling 
name of the ſupport of the Hanover-ſuc- 
e _— 2 
But as thoſe of the oppoſite party be- 
held things in a different light, it was by 
them conſidered as the infallible and fer- 
tile ſource of national perdition ; and thus 
the ruin of England in their eyes, and the 

ſupport of the Hanover toccaifion appear- 
ing to be the fame thing, they conceived 
both to be equally pernicious to your in- 
tereſt, and therefore to be oppoſed.” 


1 To 
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To crown the whole of his impudent 
proceeding in regard to the Hanover ſuc- 
ceſſion; (for which we can never be too 
thankful to providence) under the maſk of 
immoderate warmth and effuſive zeal, he 
breaks into a panegyrical irony on the beſt 
of monarchs, and obious to all who do not 
chuſe to ſtrain their judgment to underſtand 
it otherwiſe. HH. I 
That theſe men were under a moſt 
grievous error in judgment; do not the 
unſpeakable bleſſings which this nation 
hath enjoyed ; the preſent honor and ef. 
reem which it bears amongſt all nations; 
the flouriſhing condition in which it now 
ſtands, , ſufficiently evince beneath the 
reign of his moſt bleſſed majeſty? A 
fovereign in whom are-to be found in 
equal perfection, all the excellencies of the 
head and heart, lixe children's hands in a 
certain play, alternately predominant ;. to 
whom wiſdom, juſtice, - fortitude, truth, 
conſtancy, valor, piety, prudence, and vic- 
tory have equally reſigned their ſerpents, 
balance, coat of mail, mirror, column, 
ſword, bible, ſhield and lawrel: Like Nep- 
tune does he not reign paramount over 
all the ocean? Like Mars does he not 
give conqueſt wherever he appears? Like 
Minerva are not his councils revered 
amongſt the nations of the earth? Like 
| - © Jupiter 
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8 does he not weigh the fate of 
umandkind in a balance? Alike the 

+ ſupport of Pruſſia, the humbler of Au- 
* ſtria, the ſcourge of France, the terror of 
Europe: Whoſe parental care is ſo equa- 
* bly diſplayed, his moſt favourite child 
feels not more affection than the meaneſt 
of his ſubjects; whoſe veracity is ſo firmly 
© eſtabliſhed, that his oath is not deemed 
more ſacred than his royal word; ſo 
ſteady to all his allies that no change of 
«circumſtances hath given caule to one 
more than another to doubt of his ſted- 


© 

£ 

8 

faſtneſs; of all proteſtant princes the moſt 
© thorough proteſtant; equally revered and 

* adored by his own, and the ſubje&s of 
© other crowns ; the wonders of whoſe 
'< reign are ſo great, the moſt A Eng- 
6 


< liſhman- can never hope to ſee them 

© equalled; whoſe liberality is equal to his 

- contempt of money; whoſe: name can 

never. die ; whoſe actions can never be 

forgotten; in his time religion is relieved 

from the agonies ſhe long groaned under, 

and liberty no mote heard rattling with a 

chain round one leg; as much the fa- 

s ther vf all mankind as of his on people: 

And in this enlightened age the beſt judge 

© of the ſublime arts, to whom doctor Hill 
© hath dedicated his God- and nature, and 


his flee of plants. | | 
1888 . All. . 


[3] 


Al this joouler volley is bot a — 
aping, and a wild Gooſe-Chace on 
of Mr. Tepe 8 elegant lines. 


201 could L mount on the mzonian wing, 
© Your arms, your actions, your repoſe to ſing. 
What ſeas you travers'd, and what fields 
vou fought! . 
© Your country's peace, 155 oft, how dearly 
bought! 
© How barb'rous rage ſubſided at your word, 
© And nations wonder' d while they dropp' d 
the {word ! 
* How, when you nodded, o'er the land wd 
n 
« Peace ſtole her wing, and wrapt the world 
in fleep ? 
Till earth's extremes your mediation own, 
And Atia's tyrants tremble at your throne: 
But verſe alas your majeſty diſdains ; - 
And I'm not us'd to panegyric {trains : 
© The zeal of fools offends at any time, 
But moſt of all the zeal of fools in rhime. 
_ © Beſides a fate attends on all I write, 
That when aim at praiſe; they ſay, I bite. 
© A vile encomium doubly ridicules': 
y bes + 8 — blackens: Ike * ink of | 
föools. 


: 81 ä 
Tho we are diſpleaſed with Mr. Pope, for 
his choice of ſo reſpectable an object for this 
wanton irony, yet he diſplays the delicate 
finiſhing of maſterly execution, whereas the 
letter - writer's enormous picture is groſs ſign- 
daubing. We think it not amiſs to obſerve 
here en paſſant, that Mr. Pope had a ſtrong 
daſh of the Cynic in his temper. 
always looked on his refuſal-of a viſit from 
the'late queen Caroline, the profeſſed patro- 
neſs of arts and ſciences, as very brutal and 
unmannered, and to be ranked in the ſame 
claſs with the unpolite behaviourof Diogenes 
to Alexander. What is the princial purſuit 


of the learned and ingenious in every walk? 
public eſteem. What greater honour can 


be paid to merit than viſits from crowned 
heads? 

To page 57, he gives us a ſhort view of 
the ſtates of Europe about the time of the 
Hanoverian- ſucceſfion, and then gets into 
his uſual cant. ö 

England 00 eRed for her lies at- 
_ © chievements Cork the whole world, 
had but two objects which ought to have 
engaged her attention; reducing the na- 
tional debt, and promoting her trade and 
commerce: Such were the auſpicious cir- 
cumſtances which ſubſiſted when George 
* aſcended the throne of England; but alas! 
the malignant ſtar oſ Hanoverian politics 


then becoming in the aſcendant, in 75 
| * trant> 
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0 tranſactions of this kingdom, blaſted every 
© blooming promiſe of approaching happi- 
© neſs; and though events in favor of your 
© felicity, came pouring in upon you, be- 
< yond the moſt ſanguine expectation of 
patriot enthuſiaſm; though George had 
it in his power to have immortalized him- 
* ſelf, by rendering you ſupremely proſper- 
© ous ; it will be ſeen that ye were conſider- 
© ed only as the gladiators of old Rome, 
* doomed to ſell and ſacrifice yourſelves for 
the entertainment and Og of the 
© eletor of Hanover, 
| The diſadvantageous lig ht he ſets the 
late king in, ſeems to hes this man's la- 
tent wiſhes, that the - pretender had ſuc- 
ceeded to queen Anne; at which beloved 
object he indirectiy drives through the 
following paragraph: F 
© George at his acceſſion to this crown 
vas naturally agitated by the ſuſpicion of 
being dethroned, in preference to the 
© houſe of Stuart; it was therefore as na- 
* tural-for him to attempt encreaſing his 
German Dominions at your expence, that 
© at ledſt his coming to this kingdom might 
prove of ſome advantage to him. Which 
maxim being adopted by his miniſters to 
< procure. themſelves ſtability, and conci- 
© liate- favor, it ſo fell out that by the 


* time the oppretention of inſtability on 
s * this 
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this throne from the intereſt of the Stuarts; 
was almoſt vaniſhed, ſo many tranſactions 
had been completed to the advancement 
of Hanover, and the ruin of England, 
that theſe had created a ſecondary and new 
dread of being diſplaced by a people ſo 
egregiouſly injured on the account of Ger- 
man predilection; this then ſtill kept 
alive the ſame fear of being dethroned on 
that account, ſo ſtrong in the illuſtrious fa- 
mily, and therefore the ſame propenſity 
of ſubjecting England to the views of 
Hanover, that it has been ſaid with ſome 
authority, the late queen conſcious of ſuch 
proceedings to the injury of a people te- 
nacious of their rights and liberties, ima- 
gining the nation would one day be ac- 
quainted with all the wickedneſs ſhe 
knew, and that the hour muſt come 
when national inſolvency would purge the 
film from all eyes, died ſtedfaſtly believ- 
ing the family was not firmly eſtabliſhed 
on the throne of thoſe realms.” 

I defy this miſinformer of the public to 


produce any authority to make good the 
baſe ſentimerits he witkedly'alcribes to our 
late gricious queen Caroline. Having tra- 
duced the daughter, he returns to an abuſive 
charge againſt her royal father-in-law. 


George in leaving his Hanoverian ſtate, 


1 * eng of off the exciſe on ptoviſions, be- 


© haved 


14 EIN 
© haved like a ſovereign who loved and 
* cheriſhed his people; ſcarce had his head 
© been ſurrounded with the regal diadem 
* of England, than his miniſter dipped his 
hand into the purſe of this nation, and 
© thence took two hundred and fifty thou- 
fand pounds to purchaſe Bremen and Ver- 


© den for the elector of Brunſwick, as if he 


* conceived him come the determined pil- 


lager of this people; the parliament at 


that time not openly audacious, granted 
© this ſum under the deceitful terms of 
* ſubſidies and arrears to land forces. | 

Here our nefarious (it is his favourite 
word) letter-writer paints George the firſt 
as the tender father of his Hanoverian, 
but determined robber, pillager, and plun- 
derer of his Britiſh ſubjects. He commemo- 
rates the then parliament not over politely, 
indirectly ' inveighing againſt the preſent : 
then he gives a looſe to his darling topic of 
reviling German intereſt, and ſtriving to 
prove it the ſolecauſe of all diſaſters that have 
already happened, or may befal England; 
he next artfully preludes to, and introduces 


an apology for the rebellion in the year 


1715, 


After George's acceſſion to the throne, 
. © the deluded favorers of the Stuarts fancy- 
© ing that things were precipitately advanc- 


* ing to your ruin; and that Hanover by 
5 its 


1 | 
© its ſituation on every little diſagreement 
© with-the Czar, Sweden, Denmark; Pru- 
ſſia, or the Auſtrians, conſtantly open to 
attacks from each of their armies, con- 
ceived it muſt therefore hold [this nation 
in ſubmiſſion to the views of - thoſe 
© princes, or oblige England to defend Ha- 
* nover at an immenſe expence of fleets and 
ſubſidies to the mercenary princes af Ger- 
many; whole. intereſt they ſaw. it became 
to create diſtutbances on the account of 
that part, in which like Achilles in his 
heel, this kingdom was only mortal; and 
* who'being ſharpened by want, would not 
fail of drawing advantage from this por- 
* tentous" connexion of England with that 
n NEIENE 
How little does this man know of the 
Germanic body's conſtitution, whoſe mem- 
bers are bound to unamiouſly defend the 
empire, and each other reciprocally? Whom 
does he think gudgeon enough to ſwallow the 
laſt quotation from him, as a ſufficient rea- 
ſon, and excuſatory motives for what he 
thus mildly relates. 
On this account a rebellion was natu- 
rally begun by the ſubjects of Great Bri- 
tain, and which as it terminated in the 
defeat and execution of many a gentle- 
man, whoſe honeſty and expections were 
Ne ſuperior 


o 


| F< 


1 4 
6 fſuperiot to their undertakings, proved that 
| as affairs then turned out, it was a very 
ill concerted meaſure.” 
His indulgent term of naturally, as well 
as the amiable light in which he paints 
thoſe concerned in that rebellion, ſhe w 
what ſide he ſeems to affect inclining to, as 
does alſo the next paragraph to it. 
This event however fatal to thoſe en- 
gaged in it, was ſtill the moſt propitious 
© which-could have happened to a foreign 
© family newly placed on the throne, as it 
thereby became more effectually fixed, 
than a length of years could have eſta- 
bliſhed it without that incident. 5 
By this he appears quite diſpleaſed with 
the eſtabliſhment of the illuſtrious houſe of 
Hanover on the Britiſn throne, He after 
idly rambles into the tranſactions of, and in 
conſequence (according to his delirious ſup- 
poſition) the political views of the northern, 
and ſome other courts. This wild incohe- 
rency of writing, which the French call 
bartre la campagne, anſwers one eſſential end 
1 to him; though irkſome and expenſive to 
the public, which is to ſwell the pamphlet's 
price. He thus cloſes his random remarks 
is on the expedition ſaid to have been planned 
f againſt this kingdom by the Czar Peter, 
| and the Swediſh monarch, in order to re- 


, j * move 


5 . 
move the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover from 
2 5 of Britain, for having deceived 
It is evident, had this deſign of inva- 
ding England taken place, a civil war en- 
© ſued, your blood been waſted, and fellow 
ſubjects brought to the block, they muſt 
have riſen from the perfidious behaviour 
© of Hanover with the northern powers, 
and not from any attachment of thoſe 
< princes to the Stuarts; that all this ex- 
pence which had been incurred during 


this time, and every alliance which had 
been concluded by George's miniſtry, was 
abſolutely for the preſervation of the elec- 
toral dominions, and to the utter neglect 
and prejudice of this nation. 

The reader is to look on this paragraph 
as the blackeſt calumny; nor does the an- 
nexed to it contain a whit more of truth. 
Nor Was it as a nation only that you 
were during this time ſold and ſacrificed 
to the intereſt of Hanoverians; as indi- 
viduals in private inſtances you were re- 
duced to the ſame ignomintious ſtate ; for 
according to the words of Mr. Walpole, 
* finceear]: of Orford, at that time out of 
© place, the offices under. the crown were 
become the yendible property, of German 
© followers, In the Houſe of Commons 
© he'openly declared, that one of the chief 

— ©. ' © reaſons 


* A * * 
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* reaſons., for reſigning his place, | was be- 
© cauſe he refuſed to connive at the ſchemes 
© of mercenary Germans, and that one of 
* thoſe mean fellows who had: audaciouſly 
© taken, upon him to diſpoſe of employ- 
ments, had ſaucily demanded two thou- 
© ſand five oY pounds for a place which 
* Mr. Walpole had given his own ſon, under 
© the inſolent pretext. that he could have 
© ſold it far ſo much money; to ſuch an 
enormous height of impudence, were 
© thoſe venal Hanoverians arrived who fol- 
© lowed George into England, and to ſo ab- 
Jeet a condition were you fallen in public 
© and private capacity in the ſpace of three 
© years, after the happy acceſſion of the 
© illuſtrious houſe of Hanover to the crowns 
of thoſe realms... 

Not only the ſons of che late carl of Or- 
ford, but ſeveral gentlemen now living who 
were then in place can prove how falſe this 
_ aſſertion is. Its ſole drift is to paint in the 
blackeſt colours the family that at preſent fills 
the throne; under whoſe: two auſpicious 
reigns ſo much national happineſs has been 

oyed. This ſcribbler's pert familiarity of 
the late king, plain George, all thro 
this v1 r is a8 eee as con- 
temptible. a | 

From page 71, to page 77. is a \ tedious 
and probix Eh of the baneful 


influence 


[45]. 
influence of the Hanoverian intereſt. over 
that of England, ſacrificed to it on all oc- 4 
caſions as tho letter-man falſely aſſerts. Nay. | 
ſo induſtrious is he to prove all miſchiefs | 
to have flown upon us under the reign of | 
his late majeſty, a monarch for his 2 | 
abilities revered through Europe, that he | 
perverts ſucceſs and victory to England's 
diſadvantage. | 
* Admiral Byng failed from the Mediter- 
ranean, and defeated the Spaniſh fleet in 
defence of Sicily; an action which brought 
infinite miſchief and diſhonor on this na- 
tion, in the opinion of men who are not 
- Spaniards ; particularly as war had not 
been declared between us and Spain, and 
as no treaty obliged us to defend the ter- 
ritories of Savoy, to which Sicily then be- 
longed, in favor of an exchange with Au- 
ſtria: But as the faith of George's mini- 
ftry- had been already broken with Spain, 
thi perhdious. action in favor of Anftria 
was added to the former. Thus this un- 
juſtifiable defeat created. much ill blood. 
between this kingdom and Spain; your 
trade was ſacrificed, and your treaſure 
ſquandered, only to gratify the .emperor, . 
and induce him to defend the Hanoverian 
dominions; and the ſame polite majority: 
of a Houſe of Commons, which had ſo 
2 Nemec voted that his majeſty by his- 

| ; treaty 
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© treaty with the regent, had in 'a great 
© meaſure recovered thoſe advantages which 
might have been expected from a ſucceſs- 
© ful war, and were given up by a trea- 
cherous and diſhonotable peace approved 
« it. | een 
One would have naturally thought, that 
from his late lucrative connection with the 
Byng-family, our author would have rather 
emblaſoned than depreciated this victory, 
in order to ſtrew the ſon's tomb with the 
father's laurels; but that he was not paid 
for. n As | 
What wrong headed notions this man has 
imbibed of king George the firſt's having 
let flip the opportunity of reducing France, 
as appears in the paragraph ſubſequent to 
he as | 
And notwithſtanding in that treaty with 
-© the regent, not the leaſt attention had 
been either given to ſettling the bounds 
of Nova Scotia, fixing your right to St. 
Lucia more explicitly, or - cauſing the 
< i{}and of Hiſpaniola to be quitted by the 
French, to the aſcertaining and accom- 
< pliſhing all which, you were entitled by 
the peace of Utrecht; theſe honorable 
men however, encouraged by numbers, 
and bribed by place and penſion, dared 
to applaud that flagitious treaty, and cla- 
© morouſly declared that it was high time 
l | | © the 
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© the. haughty houſe of Spain ſhould be 
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humbled. Such was the complexion of 
thoſe guardians of your privileges at that 
time, who had it in their power to have 


reduced France to any degree of humilia- 
tion by joining Spain and the emperor, and 


yet rejecting that, and curſing the conclu- 


ders of the peace of Utrecht, enſlaved 
the good of this nation to the views of 
© Hanover. | | \ 
© The ill treatment which Spain had re- 


ceived from this miniſtry naturally turned 
the views of cardinal Alberoni towards 
vengeance ; it was not to be wondered 
then that the Spaniards in conſequence of 
ſuch meaſures, had taken our merchant 
ſhips, under the pretence of being en- 
gaged in illicit trade, and that Spain 
thought it but ſtrict juſtice to attempt de- 


throning him; whoſe miniſter by an un- 
precedented alliance had deſpotically diſ- 


poſed of her inheritance of Sicily without 


even aſking her conſent; on this account. 


an attempt to place the Stuarts on the, 
throne of England was undertaken, and a 
conſiderable fleet ſent from Cadiz towards 
Scotland, which heaven at that time 


thought fit to diſperſe by winds and tem- 


peſts, ſo that few landing in the north of 


this iſland, the affair, was ſoon put to an 
end. * | | 22 
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Thus a ſecond attempt to reinſtate the 
Stuarts miſcarried; and a deluge of Bri- 
« tiſh blood that otherwiſe would have 
* drenched its native ſoil, was ſaved from 
- © being ſhed on a cauſe which the perni- 
© cious effects of Hanoverian influence over 
< Engliſh councils had engendered ; Spain 
c 'at this time, no more than Sweden here- 
©'tofore, e ing in this deſign through 
love of he famil > Wipes 
on the tergiverſation and perhdy of 
George's adminiſtration, being the ſole 
motive in each of theſe / princes, towards 
the deſign of re-eſtabliſhing them; the 
< apprehenſion of the Spaniſh invaſion 
being thus blown away, George reſolved 
to reviſit his German dominions, his 
delight and your perdition. And as 
© his terror on the account of Bremen and 
Verden was greatly diffipated by the death 
© of Charles XII. and affairs greatly chan- 
< ped in Sweden, he reſolved to conclude 
< a peace with that ſtate now in an ex- 
© hauſted condition. At the ſame time to 
© be caſed of his fears of the Czar alſo, 
George undertook to bring about a peace 
* amohg all the northern powers. 3 
lt was begun between Sweden and 
© England, and a proviacial treaty figned in 
July 1719. In conſequence of which 
Bremen and Verden were conceded to the 

| | .  elector 
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elector of Hanover; to accompliſh which, | 
* ſeventy two thouſand pounds of your mo- 
< ney were granted by your guardians for 


this ſecond A qr of the ſame thing, 


under the deluſive terms of enabling his 
© niajeſty to make good his engagements 
©. latelyentered into with the court of Stock- 
holm, notwithſtanding the guaranty of 
the emperor and of Denmark, from the 
© latter of which it had been before pur- 
© chaſed. This then was a new facrifice of 
* your money to purchaſe the Swede from 
© that alliance which it had been appre- 
© hended was forming with the Czar ; to 
© pave the way to get diſembarraſſed of the 
*. difagreeable neighbourhood of Ruſſian 
: forces; and fix Bremen and Verfen in 
© the elector of Hanover. 
By degrees the kings of Poland, Ruſ- 
_ © fia, and Denmark, were drawn into this 
peace, and as the London and Royal Ex- 


8 change inſurance offices, had juſt before 
given fix hundred thouſand pounds for 


the eſtabliſhment of their companies, to 
the uſe of his majeſty, in order to diſ- 
© charge the debts. and expences of his civil 

overnment; and ag 15 
fig ever been laid before the houſe of 
commons ; it is ſcatce conceivable but 
that George diſpoſed of this money a- 
9 the venal powers of the north, to 


* 1 


7 0 pur- + 
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iſts of thoſe debts 


5 
| © purchaſe an agreement amongſt. them: 
thus this bleſſed acquiſition of Bremen and 
Verden, had in five years time coſt this 
nation above a million of money, beſides 
_ © vaſt expences in fleets and ſubſidies. 
The premiſer's reaſoning, and concluſion 
here, are abſurd and falſe, He again falls 
foul of the compleat victory obtained by 20 
father of the late admiral Byng. 
* It*was agreed that England ſhould re- 
ay for all the ſhips. of the Spaniards, 
6 „ wbich had been taken by Mr. Byng ; 
thus you were not only bliged at an im- 
menſe expence in favor of | Hanoverian 
views, to fit out a vaſt fleet to defeat the 
Spaniards, but even on the ſame account 
to pay for the very ſhips which Mr. By yng 
had taken and deſtroyed in that action. 
Is it not amazing Gat this man dare ad- 
vance ſuch falſities, as well as what follows: 
So many breaches: of national engage- 
ments had never diſgraced this kingdom 
during ſo ſhert a ſpace; and the honor 
of England then firſt began to be ſuſ- 
pecked. amongſt all nations, and to this 
ignominy you were reduced by the fatal 
influence of Hanoverian councils, over 
the conduct of thoſe realms. That this 
peace with Spain, was the child of Hano- 
< yerian reſentment againſt the emperor, 
© and not that of Engliſh welfare, is ſtill 
a * more 


— 


. [51] 
g mote evident, becauſe George had promi- — 
ſed to procure Gibraltar to be given up 
to that crown, and no proviſion nor care 
© had been taken to prevent the outrages 

committed againſt your trade by Spaniſh 

« guarda coſtas. 

This man dreams or Wertes wicked ma- 
chinations for the houſe of Brunſwick ; then | 
boldly afferts them. And in this light ad 
to be looked on all he ſays, from page 85 
to page 90, relative to the difference be- 
tween the Auſtrian and Hanoverian fami- 
lies, cauſed by the affairs of the dutchy of 
Mecklemberg; as alſo the ſcheme of erect- 
ing an Eaſt adia company at Oſtend, to 
the prejudice of the commerce of England. 
Then he returns home brim-full of gall, 
which he diſcharges with all the illiberal 
railing of Billingſgate, which, from his 

| averſion to all delicacy and manners, ſeems 
to have been his early ſchool for abuſive 
eloquence. 

* During this time the execrable ſcheme 
of the South-Sea took place, in which it 
will be ſcen that German influence might 
not a little contribute to inſtitate that ne- 
farious bubble. It appeared to the parli- 
ament that before the paſſing the act for 
that project, a fictitious ſtock had been 
diſpoſed of to ſeveral perſons, by the di- 
rectors, amongſt which are to be found 
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[52] 
the venerable names of the ducheſs of 
Kendal, the counteſs of Platen and her 
two nieces, to each of which ten thou- 
ſand pounds had been given; and as their 
aſcendant over George was then publickly 
believed, it cannot be conceived but that 
it was beſtowed with a view to obtain his 
inflaence over his miniſters, to facilitate 
paſſing of this iniquitous act; ſuch was 
the meretricious power of German har- 
lotry over the welfare of England ſuppoſ- 


ed to be at that time: and probably the 


late queen, could ſhe find a method of 


© diſcovering what ſhe knows, might reveal 


many inſtances of German influence, o- 
rating to your undoing ; and in all like- 


lihood there have been biſhops, archbi- 


ſhops, and others in high office, who 
could have aſſured you, that the preva- 
lence, of German concubinage over the 
intereſt of England, did. not ceaſe with 
the death of the above named harlots. 
Thus as a nation, were you not ſacrifi- 
ced to the intereſts of Hanover by mini- 
ſters, and as individuals imagined. to be 
ſold for the profit of concubines, 
All this invective is of ſo flagrant and 


groſs a nature, that it will not bear the 


leaſt comment without being offenſive. to 


modeſty ; he thus indecently continues : 


Not- 


[156117 
15 Notwithſtanding: this when the city-of 
London waited on George to congratulate 
© him on the birth of the duke of Cumber- 
_ © land, he took occaſion ' in his anſwer to 


tell them he was concerned at the cala- 
mity brought 1 them by the wicked 
management of the South-Sea Company: 


© that the cauſe of any part of this misfor- 
© tune could not be imputed to him with 
the leaſt juſtice ; and that he wiſhed no- 
thing ſo much as to encourage and revive 
© their commerce. From all which it muſt 
© be concluded, that the German Queans 
« 
c 
c 


had never requeſted him to promote the 
ſcheme, though they had taken the mo- 
ney, or that he had :bſolutely diſregarded 
their application; that he was ignorant 
in —— manner his alliances with France 
and Germany, againſt Spain, had been 
ruinous to your trade; or that he valued 
© the-preſervation of truth in that anſwer, 
© ag little as his miniſter did his faith in 
public treaties,” 

The only remark we ſhall make here is, 
that had this letter- writer the leaſt tincture 
of allegiance 'in him, he could not ſkipifo 
lightly over his royal highneſs the duke of 

Cumberland's birth; to which happy event 

E we are indebted for all the benefits we now 
enjoy: for had not his animating; preſence 

. at  Culloden, what muſt have 


lle | 
been the conſequence ? How contem ptible 
is this author's partiality, who magnifies the 
leaſt ſpeck againſt the illuſtrious houſe of 
Hanover, and will not give it the leaſt ere- 
dit, for the moſt glaring and invaluable 
bleflings England has Ne e ou” it: Thus 
the" railer continues. 
This anſwer relating to the South-Sea 
ſcheme, which brought ruin on fo many 
©. thouſands, was not implicitly received by 
the whole nation; and the manifeſt proofs 
© of Hanoverian'intereſts preſiding over the 
welfare of England, as well as the appre- 
© henfion” that future times might yet be 
more fertile in miſchief to this country, o- 
<, perated ſo ſtrongly on the minds of ma- 
ny people, Who wiſhed well to their na- 
tive land, that they conceived the miſtaken 
deſign of dethroning George: This being 
© timely diſcovered, you were once provi- 
t dentially: ſaved from a civil war, which 
© would not have been ſo much undertaken 
in favor of the Stuarts, as to be freed from 
that influence, which ſeemed ſo perni- 
„ cious in the eyes of thofe deluded men. 
Thus your blood was ſpared, and the il- 
©. luſtrious houſe of Hanover ſtill preſerved 
to reign over you, not having then com- 
pleted the intent, for which providence 
thought fit to place it on TH Tron of 
8 thoſe realms. ite 
11880 1 Mo” | How 
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X How iodefatigable this man is in miſ- 
F matters; for in the laſt, as well 
as in ſome preceding paragraphs, he attri- 
butes all attempts to remove (Which heaven 
avert) the houſe of Brunſwick from the 
throne of theſe, realms, not to any intrigue 
of the exiled Stuarts and their friends; but 
to the mal- practices of that illuſtrious fa- 
mily, Fes! revered abroad, for its integrity. 
From this to page 116, is an indigeſted rhap- 
ſody of the political tranſactions of Europe, 
interwoven with many abufive inuendos, to 
the death of his late majeſty; on which ſp- 
lemn occaſion, and the then times, he diſ- 
coſpectiully expatiates. 11 Aids 0 4 Bn 
* George, at this time intending. 10 viſit 
c his darling territories, was ſuddenly ſeized _ 
with a, paralytic ſtroke on his journey, 8 
and left this world in great agonies; at 
that heart-ſearching moment. Whoſe 
actions, tho they were generally allowed 
< to be animated by motives of virtue, ſuch 
was the influence of his Engliſh and Ger- 
mam miniſtry, and ſuch the misfortune at- 
* tending. the aſcendancy they had gained 
' over his affairs; which it was im poſſible 
© for him to ſee through. or ceül. that 
the following wennn af thoſe times ſcems- 
but too juſt. | 
© As liberality was nor. the virtue; nor- 
« learning the favorite of that court, wh 
* ci 
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1 
« ag and literature languiſhed unter 
<| that -reign 3 the wiſdom of which con- 
< ſiſted in purchaſing. your repreſentatives 
<: 26: -undging, and Goran? princes to 
_ © thecluy 'of H———n territories; 


20 Which the Miniſtery accompliſhed 


money levied on yourſelves; the poli- 
< tics'of it in their breach of public faith, 
and ſelecting the moſt profligate aſſoo iates 
or Os ak *moſt- WERE par- 
ey ſes; 
of England event which eduld not 
<be amaſſed; they were laviſh in extreme 
Io ſuſtain German intereſts, of the Hano- 
© yerian, of which the elector was abſolute 
© maſter; they were equally patfimonious, 
e though neceſſary for the preſer vation and 
advantage of bis ſubjects. Thus whilſt 
20 7 miniſters were ruining chis nation by 
4 profuſion of ſupplies ſquandered in 
, On meaſures; the Hanoverians were op- 
fed by a eriminal parſimony, ſcarce 
* - pleMag without the electoral coffers, 
money ſufficient for the common nèceſ- 
© faries of life; and each action, the extra- 
© vagance and avarice, manifeſted an utter 
© infenſibility to the miſeries of human 
kind; proofs inconteſtable that this rapa- 
cious appetite after Engliſh treaſute, ſprung 
not from the palliating motive of render- 
ing the Hanoverians more free and happy, 
' © but 


. 


but from the miniſterial thirſt, which like | 


that of German princes, after encreaſi 

© dominions, and the number of flaviſh ſub- 

© jets, was for ever craving and inſatiate. 
© The truth of the prevailing veneration 

for the Engliſb conſtitution, the acts which 


were paſſed during that reign, itrefragably 


© contradict ; that report was Engendered, 
« foſtered and ſuſtained, by the fallacious 
© tongues of inſiduous placemen, penſioners 
and ſectaries, who joyfully- beholding 
© themſelves cheriſhed, the eſtabliſhed wor- 


< ſhip in diſgrace, and their country running 


« precipitately down to ruin, to conceal the 
« miniſterial defigns from your enquiry, 
* and promote their own intereſts, aſcribed 
© to thoſe in power every virtue which God 
* had denied them, and which were almoſt 
* as many as can exiſt, fed 
In the ſpeeches from the throne, the 
* diminution of the public debt was greatly 
recommended, in meſſages to the houſe, 
German nature prevailed, and money was 
© aſked to ſupport the view of the electo- 
rate, miniſterially diſguiſed, under the terms 
of promoting your welfare, ſo that the 
* national mortgage, Which was fifty mil- 
* lions at the beginning of that reign, and 
* which by a righteous adminiſtration might 
have been reduced to twelve, during its 
* 'cofitinuance in almoſt univerſal peace, was 
| I * encreaſed 
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encreaſed at the concluſion of it, by fo- 
reign ſubſidies and German purchaſes. 

As in public tranſactions you were by 
your miniſters baſely bartered for the en- 
creaſe and ſupport of electoral ſtates, ſo 
in your private concerns you were profli- 

gately truck'd away, as the genuine mer- 
chandize of German proſtitutes and Pan- 

„ e 3 
In youth libertiniſm, in age avaritiouſ- 
neſs, to be tyrants over wives, imperious 
to ſucceſſors, and cajol'd by concubines, 
characterized many great perſonages of 
„ PERF DEY, 

© Anxiety in exceſs poſſeſſed, the mini- 
© ſterial band, when evil ſeemed but to 

. * threaten Hanover, unfeeling in the ſame 
| degree when calamities actually befel this 
kingdom; you were plllaged without re- 
morſe, and probably the affected admira- 
tion of private life in particular perſons 

of high rank, prevailed through avarice 
and the conſcious inſufficiency of quali- 
ties which are requiſite to ſupport true 
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* Like. the foxes in Lapland, which 
change colour to accommodate themſelves 
to the. ſeaſons, men changed religions to 
adapt themſelves to obtain power, honour 

and advantage. As Lutherans they pro- 
feſſed to believe conſubſtantiation on the 
mem 
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continent; as of the church of England 


to renounce it in London; preſbyterians 
whoſe principles diſavow all heads of 


churches, by the oaths of allegiance, 


ſwore the king poſſeſſed that title and au- 


thority; and whilſt their lips were preſſing 


— ſacrament of your God, in confor- 
mity to the eſtabliſhed worſhip and the 
conſtitution, their hearts rebelled againſt 


both, and their actions immediately gave 


the lie to that holy teſt of truth ; which 
behaviour created in many minds a rati- 


onal opinion, that they would have re- 
nounced all proteſtaniſm, and ſubſcribed 
to tranſubſtantiation to have obtained great- 


er advantage, and enjoyed more extenſive 
power; and this ſentiment was ſtrongly 


ſupported by the manner in which they 


trifled with conſcience, and vindicated 


"thoſe miniſters who preſerved no public 
faith, where the electoral intereſts came 


in competition with the honour and ad- 


vantage of your country. 
© The fingular and prevailing Sentiments 


in which it was inviolably perſevered, dur- 


.ing that period, were that few German 


electors were the fathers of their Wive's 


children, which made them careleſs who 


were heirs of their dominions. That all 
ſovereigns ought to be deſpotic, as the ef- 
fect of which, it was a pain to behold the 

N © liberal 
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© liberal countenance of a free people, which 
© conſtantly reminds men they ate not ab- 
© ſolute, and for which reaſon it was fre- 

©. quently, the cuſtom to indulge the luſt of 
_ © deſpotiſm in the company of ſlaves. And 
laſtly, that Engliſhmen ought to labor for 
wealth to wanton away on German pur- 
poſes; in conſequence of which, your 
miniſter had no mercy on your liberties 
and. properties. So conſummately Hano- 
verian was the temper of the times, it 
does not appear the auguſt donation of 
© theſe realms, created one moment's grati- 
* tude in the hearts of your-king's miniſtry.” 

What would this audacious miſcreant 
mean to inſinuate, at the finiſhing of ſo ſcan- 
dalous and wicked a picture of the then 
Britiſh . miniſtry ? © Few German eleQtors 
© were the 3 of their wives children, 
* which made them careleſs who were heirs 
of their dominions. Our blood is Formed 
by ſuch horrible effrontery. 

Thus with more than herculean 8 
have we laboured thro' this augean ſtable 
of moſt offenſive filth 3 of which the ap- 
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prehenſion is more than the intrinſic danger 
deſerves. 
SY Should we be aſked the motive af our 
publiſhing this extract with remarks; it is 
this. Upon the author's being under arreſt, 
and all the * copies ſcized ; the, = 
taken. 
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taken delicacy of ſeveral people was alarm- 
ed; looking on ſuch proceeding as an en- 
croachment on the liberty of the ſubject; 
making uſe of this ſpecious argument; If 
what he advances be falſchoods, they muſt 
fall of themſelves to the ground; but if 
© otherwiſe—" | FAM n 
The ſtopping of the letter- writer ſo far 
from being an act of violence againſt the 
liberty of the ſubject, was but a prudent 
ſtep to check his unwarrantable licentiouſ- 
neſs, as muſt have appeared to all unpreju- 
diced readers from our notes. 
| Moreover it appears, that he was but a 
ſelf-commifſſioned cenſor of the ſtate, and 
ſtate meaſures, which was evinced by no 
party's having claimed him, and the dif- 
ficulty of Bis getting bail; which to render 


more practicable, the lord M, from | 


his great humanity, reduced to half. While 
he was in durance, and that extreme rigor 
was apprehended, we did not chuſe to pub- 
liſh theſe ſtrictures, it being far from our 
intention to whet the edge of proſecution 
againſt any unfortunate delinquent. 4 
His manner of retailing his abuſe is ve 


ceconomical. In his eked- out ſixth letter 


of 121 pages, there may be about a ſeventh 
pu that ſtrikes immediately where he aims z 


ut from an uſe of the trade and prudent 
obſervation having conſidered, that could not 


amount 


' E 

amount to more than the fize of a ſix- penny 
pamphlet; he parcels his venom out at due 
diſtances, filling the intermediate ſpace with 
incoherent ramblings aſter the political views 
of the different courts of Europe, which in 
general he moſt giouſly miſtakes ; but 
juſt as the reader is going to nod, out un- 
r burſts a volley of abuſe, which, 

s by the help of an awakening fillip, 
eaſier him to go on. Thus when almoſt 
dropping aſleep at a dull unintereſting tra- 
gedy, we are rouzed on a ſudden by =_ 
beat of drums, &c. 

We have here as it were collected in a 
cloſe anx all his ſcattered poignan 
thro' gs tedious fixth letter, 4 that id 
| order to ſhew the turpitude of his falſe aſ- 
ſertions, and baſe infinuations ; likewiſe to 
expoſe the abſurd incoherency of his political 
reaſoning, and in ſo doing we think we have 
acted the parts of good ſubjects, to lay the 
alarms of the loyal, and filence the ill- 
grounded triumphs of the diſaffected; which 
we will be the caſe with all reader of 
this review of the fixth letter : whereof no- 
thing but the drone matter is omitted, but 
all the paragraphs its author imagines to be 
ſtings are preſerved. Therefore, upgn en- 
quiry, this foul-mouthed giant, in his own 
idea, muſt appear a very dwarf in the eye of 
unbieſſed reaſon. 

* 
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He is a meer fantom of the preſs, qua- 
lined only to ſcare the weak, and pleaſe the 
| ſuperficial, His fits of paſſionate zeal 
throughout the ſix letters, ſeem rather arti- 
ficial than genuine, thinking that a way to 
force himſelf into a penſion, which ſome (in 
his ſenſe) worſe writers than he have ob- 
tained. 

Be that as it may, we pretend not to ſcru- 
tinize into any man's heart, or pry into do- 
meſtic urgencies; and ſhould the letter- 
writer launch out in abuſe againſt us, he is 
very welcome. He need not dread any reply, 
becauſe in that ſtile we look upon him as an 
inimitable original, by all who have not re- 
nounced every claim to education and man- 
ners. For in our ſenſe, affronts are inof- 
fenſive, when the utterer of them is con- 
temptible. 5 

We have been put upon this work by 
none of the late miniſtry, being as uncon- 
nected with them as with the preſent. We 
look on all late and preſent tranſactions with 
a philoſophic eye. We neither think Mr. P— 
ſo ſeraphically pure as his votaries do; nor 9 N 
Mr. F— ſo internally wicked as his adver- | 
faries would miſrepreſent him. They both 1 
ate men; and be it farther ſaid without an | 

miſpriſion of treaſon, that the ſuppoſed more 
virtuous of the two, is not totally free from 
human warpings. 


The 
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